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young men into contact with other cultures, widened their
outlook, and while showing India in its proper perspec-
tive, showed also where the defects lay and suggested
remedies for her disease. He warned them that too
great a reliance upon a paternal Government would
surely bring the nation to ruin, unless the people were
educated cto a sense of their paramount importance and
dignity in the social structure'. As no Indian Prince has
travelled so widely, so no Indian Prince has been so
eagerly sought for all over India to teach and to guide,
to give others the benefit of his experience in travel, and
of his excursions into literature. At Bombay, at Ahme-
dabad, at Calcutta he delivered speeches of first-class
importance on occasions worthy of them; at Lahore,
Madras, Allahabad, Ranoli, Bangalore, and Benares he
was invited either to preside or to deliver addresses.
No estimate of the Maharaja would be complete which
did not take into account the cardinal fact that, though his
life was primarily given to Baroda, it was given through
Baroda to all India.

No wonder that at the zenith of his powers he was
popular. It was in December 1906 that he made his great
speech on Indian Industries, as the Inaugural Address at
the Second Indian Industrial Conference, and both his
appearance and the speech itself were received with
deafening applause. But revolution was in the air in
Bengal. All through 1905 and 1906 Calcutta was vio-
lently agitated by the famous Partition,1 and the Congress
of 1906 was held there at the close of the year, and was
therefore almost coincident with the Industrial Con-
ference. Swadeshi was one of the principal planks in the
revolutionary programme, and the movement was zea-
lously supported by the brilliant Arobindo Ghose, who
was the disciple of the Maratha Tilak, and had been a

1 Indian Unrest, by Sir Valentine Chirol, p. 50.